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NONAGR  ICULTURAL  EMPLOYMENT  DOES   NOT  FLUCTUATE   AS  MUCH   AS  INDUSTRIAL 
PRODUCTION.      The  reason    is    that  the  EFFICIENCY   OF   LABOR   UTILIZATION  AND 
NUMBER   OF   HOURS  WORKED   PER   EMPLOYEE   VARY  DIRECTLY  WITH   PLANT   OUTPUT,  AND 
FLUCTUATIONS    OF  EMPLOYMENT    IN   THE   DISTRIBUTION    AND  SERVICE  OCCUPATIONS 
ARE    NOT   AS   GREAT    AS    IN   PRIMARY   OCCUPATIONS.      DESPITE    AN    INCREASING  PRO- 
PORTION   OF  EMPLOYMENT    IN  DISTRIBUTION    AND   SERVICE    LINES   THERE    IS   AN  UP- 
WARD TREND    IN    PRODUCTION  RELATIVE  TO  EMPLOYMENT.     Th I S    IS  DUE    PARTLY  TO 
TECHNOLOGICAL   DEVELOPMENTS  WHICH   RESULT    IN    INCREASED   OUTPUT  PER  EMPLOYEE 
DESPITE    A  GRADUAL  SHORTENING   OF  THE   WORK    WEEK,    AND    PARTLY   TO   CHANGES  IN 
THE  CHARACTER    OF    INDUSTRIAL    PRODUCTION.      MaNY   OF  THE    NEW    INDUSTRIES  UTI- 
LIZE  MORE  CAPITAL    IN  RELATION  . TO  LABOR  THAN  DO.  SOME    OF  THE   OLD  ESTABLISHED 
ONES. 
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Improvenent  in  the  domestic  deiT.and  for  fann  products  is  "becoming 
increasingly  apparent.    Despite  the  virtual  loss  of  ex]ocrt  markets  pnd  a 
19^0  volume  of  agricultural  production  equal  to  or  in  excess  of  that  of 
any  previous  3''ear,  the  index  of  prices  received  hy  farmers  in  Decemher  was 
5  percent  higher  than  a  year  earlier  aiid  a  further  advaiice  is  indiccated  for 
this  month.    Prospective  additiDna,l  increases  in  consumer  income  are  ex- 
pected to  result  in  a  continuation  of  the  improvement  in  domestic  demand 
for  farm  prodvicts.     Costs  of  farm  production  also  are  e>:pected  to  rise. 

Although  the  present  high  rate  of  industrial  operations  rail  mcke 
difficult  the  a.ttainment  of  full  sen  serial  gains  for  the  next  fev/  months, 
intensification  of  efforts  to  r^^sh  production  of  V7ar  implements  for  export 
and  for  equi"onent  of  our  omi  expanded  nlHtary  machine  prohall-'-  will  re- 
sult in  a  further  increase  in  defense  huilding  operations  and  later  a 
suhstantial  further  increase  in  industrial  output.    Defense  exoenditures 
have  now  reached  a  rate  of  approximately  5^0  million  dollars  per  month  as 
compared  with  153  niillion  dollars  in  June  of  last  year.     They  would  have 
to  average  douhle  the  present  rate  in  the  19^1—^2  fiscal  year  to  reach  the 
figure  presented  in  the  President's  huc^get  messa^'e  to  Congress  earlier  this 
month. 

Defense  activities  are  alreadj'-  resulting  in  a  ra.pid  decrease  in  un- 
employment.    On  the  "basis  of  preliminary  I9U0  cens\is  data  there  apparentlj' 
were  ahout  S  million  persons  either  without  work  or  on  relief  jobs  in  late 
March  19^.     It  is  estimated  that  the  niLm"ber  unemployed  or  v/orking  on  re- 
lief johs  in  NoveTn"ber  was  ahout  2  mil'J.ion  less  than  in  March,  although  a 
part  of  this  decrease  was  seasonal. 


3:cports  of  ai_;ri cultural  corflnodities  continue  on  a  restricted  "basis, 
the  value  heaving  avers-^^ed  less  than  U  percent  as  largo  as  farm  income  from 
marketings  during  the  G  months  ending  last  ITovonher,   co^-apared  v/ith  over 
11  percent  in  the  b  months  iiainediat ely  preceding.     It  is  possiole  that  a 
shortage  of  shipping  and  the  advOT.tages  of  the  short  ilorth  Atlantic  route 
to  Europe,  together  with  other  developments,  will  eventually  hring  ahout 
a  material  increase  in  agricultural  exports,  "but  the  near^tcrm  outlook  is 
for  little  if  any  improvement  in  orports  of  domestic  farm  -oroducts. 

YTnolesale  commodity  prices  have  hcen  rising  since  last  Augu.st  and 
"by  Deccmhcr  were  higher  than  ot  any  time  since  the  out"break  of  war  in 
Europe.     The  general  strength  in  wholesale  commodity  prices  since  last 
August  reflects  the  improvement  in  "basic  demand  conditions.     Further  gains 
appear  prc"ba"b'le,  although  there  is  little  "basis  for  e:cpocting  a  price  rise 
of  inflationary  proportions  in  the  near  future. 

Farm  income  in  Decem"ber  apparently  declined  less  than  the  usual 
seasonal  amoujit;  marketings  continued  large,  ond  there  was  a  further  in- 
crease in  the  index  of  prices  received  "by  farmers.     Improvement  in  the 
domestic  demand  for  farm  products  accompo,nying  the  recent  su"bst'^n.tial  in- 
creases in  industrial  output  and  cons-ujner  income,  together  v;ith  the  effect 
of  national  farm  programs  in  3ta"bilizing  prices  of  "basic  farm  conuodities, 
has  "be-.n  sufficient  to  more  th-^jn  offset  the  effects  of  greatly  reduced  ex- 
ports and  has  resulted  in  an  increase  in  the  general  level  of  prices  re- 
ceived "by  farmers  and  in  cash  income  from  farm  marketings. 

—  January  15,  I9U1 

The  situation  "by  commodities  is  as  follows: 

Wheat:  Domestic  wheat  prices  are  slightly  higher  th-m  a  month  ago, 

cjid.  close  to  the  pc^lc  of  the  season.    Price  fluctuations 
have  "been  small,  cOjid  the  market  continues  to  "be  sta"bilized 
hy  the  effect  of  the  lonn  progrrjn. 


Cotton:  The  average  price  cf  spot  cotton,  Middling  I5/16",  in  the 

10  markets  was  10.13  cents  per  po'ond  on  January'"  I3  com~ 
pa.red  with  9«36  ^  month  earlier  and  10. SO  a  year  a-go. 
Cotton  consumption  in  Decenher  reached  an  all-time  high 
of  775,000  hales  and  the  seasonally  adjusted  index  of 
cotton  consumption  rose  to  1U5  percent  of  the  1935^39 
average  compared  vdth  the  previous  high  of  135  reached 
in  the  preceding  month.    Mill  activity  is  continuing  at 
ahout  the  same  level  in  the  United  Kingdom  a,s  in  recent 
Y/eeks.     In  Jar)an,  vdaere  stocks  of  textiles  are  reported 
to  he  ahout  10  tiiiies  as  large  as  current  monthly  esnorts, 
mill  activity  is  still  "being  gradually  reduced.,  ffirports 
of  Ainerican  cotton  totaled  107,000  h.i.les  d^iring  Deccmher, 
raising  the  total  for  tlie  season  to  603,000  hales.  These 
figures  are  I3  and  IQ  percent,  respectively,  of  the  corre- 
si^onding  1939  figu.re. 

Feed  grains:     Stocks  of  corn  on  Jo.nuary  1  totaled  2,005,000,000  "bushels, 
^33,000,000  "bushels  of  T'iiich  were  sealed  or  held  hy  the 
G-ovemment.     Di sappe arable c  of  corn  is  expected  to  he  con— 
siderahly  smaller  durir./;  'jlie  pr^riod  JaJiuary-Soptemher  19^1 
than  in  this  period  of  19^0.   ;ind  another  record  carry- 
over is  in  prospect  for  next  October  1,     Corn  prices  ad- 
vanced a.hout  h  cents  per  hushel  during  the  past  month,  and 
oats  and  harloy  ^orices  advanced  sai:i;htly. 

Hogs:  Hog  production  in  19^+0  y:o.s  not  so  large  as  a  yo'xr  ea,rlier. 

The  I9H0  pig  crop  totaled  77«0  million  head,   compared  with 
the  record  crop  of  S5.9  million  head  in  1939»  Present 
indications  are  that  a  further  reduction  will  occur  in 
this  3''evar's  spring  crop.     Hog  prices  have  risen  sharply 
in  the  past  fe?/  weeks,  c^s  the  weekly  rate  of  hog  m-arket- 
ings  decreased  from  the  high  level  of  early  December, 


Beef  cattle:     Slaughter  supplies  of  grain-fed  cattle  will  "be  larger 

next  spring  and  sxuixner  than  a  year  ea.rlicr,  a,s  a  result 
of  the  11  percent  more  cattle  on  feed  Januarjr  1  this 
year  than  last.    Prices  of  slaughter  cattle  strengthened 
materially  in  late  Decoiuher,  ajid  so  far  in  January-  the 
adva.nce  has  heen  v/ell  nainta.incd.     Inspected  cattle 
slaUi\^^iter  in  the  calendar  year  I9U0  totaled  alout  3  poT- 
cont  Larger  than  in  1939* 


Lamhs:  Slaughter  supi^lies  of  I'.mhs  prohahly  will  he  larger  than 

a.  .year  earlier  during  the  next      or  k  months,   chiefly  as 
a  result  of  the  S  percent  more  l.am"b5  on  feed  Janua.ry  1 
this  year  than  la.st,    L-^nh  prices  advanced  sharply  in  la.to 
Deccmher  and  early  Jajiuary.     Inspected  shoop  c-nd  laj7i"b 
slaughter  during  19^  totaled  1  percent  larger  than  in  1939* 

Wool:  It  is  e:>qpocted  that  wool  prices  in  the  United  States 

will  average  higher  this  spring  .and  summer  than  they  did 
a  ycc.r  ca.rlicr.  Since  last  spring,  however,  wool  prices 
have  advanced  nateriaJl;-  .-md  advajiccs  from  present  levels 
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Butter: 


Poultry  raid 
eggs: 


are  likely  to  "be  moderate.     Wool  supplies  in  foreign 
countries,  availo.lDle  for  shipment  to  the  United  States, 
are  relatively  lo,rge« 

Butter  prices  declined  sharply  after  reaching  a  y^jecx 
high  in  early  Decemher,  and  in  early  January  v/ere  some- 
v/hat  lower  than  a  year  earlier.     During  the  remainder  of 
the  feeding  period,  however,  hutter  prices  prohahly  v/ill 
average  as  high  or  higher  than  in  the  same  period  of  19^0, 
The  high  huying  power  of  consumers  is  expected  to  more 
th,?n  offset  the  effect  of  higher  production  on  prices. 

Receipts  of  dressed  poultry  ojid  eggs  at  principal  markets 
in  early  J.anuary  were  smaller  than  a  year  earlier.  Al- 
though storoge  stocks  of  dressed  poultry  nov;  are  the  largest 
on  record,  tot.al  supplies  for  the  first  half  of  the  year 
are  ejqpected  to  he  snaller  than  in  the  first  half  of 
15^0;   supplies  of  eggs  also  are  eicpocted  to  "be  snaller. 
With  larger  consuraer  incomes  the  prices  of  "both  products 
are  e:>qpectcd  to  average  higher  than  a  year  earlier  during 
the  next  several  months. 


Oilseeds,  prices  of  most  fats  .and  oils  are  expected  to  rise  uoder- 

fats  o.nd  ately  in  19^1  ."^Jid  possihly  more  in  19^2.  The  principal 
oils:  factors  "bringing  ahout  this  rise  will  "be  improvement  in 

industrial  activity?'  pjid  in  consumers'  income,  resulting 
in  large  part  from  increased  defense  errpenditures, 
po-rticularly  in  the  second  half  of  19^1.     The  general 
level  of  fats  ojid  oils  prices  in  19^-0  was  5  percent 
higher  than  in  1939.  ^"^^"t  ^■■^r^s  3^  percent  "belov/  the  192^29 
average. 

Pruit:  Indications  are  that  the  production  of  15  of  the  important 

fru.its  in  I9U0  v/ill  "be  .ahout  13*7  million  tons,  compared 
with  lU.U  million  tons  in  I939,  a^id  the  193^38  a,verage 
of  12.6  million  tons.    Large  purchases  of  fresh  fruit  hy 
the  Surplus  Marketing  Administration,  coupled  with  a 
smaller  crop  -and  increased  consumers'  income,  have  re- 
sulted in  farm  prices  of  most  fruits  averaging  slightly 
to  moderately  higher  than  in  1939. 

Potatoes:         Market  prices  of  poto,toes  in  early  January,  slightly 

lov/er  than  a  month  earlier  .and  suhstmtially  lov/cr  thoji 
in  early  January  I9U0,  reflected  the  unusually  Large 
supi^lios  available  ar.d  in  prospect  during  the  next 
several  months. 

Truck  crops:     There  was  little  change  in  the  general  level  of  truck 
crop  prices  during  the  last  month,  "but  the  prospect  is 
for  increased  marketing  and  lov/er  prices  during  the  next 
several  months  if  wco.ther  conditions  .are  favora"ble. 
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dom:5sttc  y^Lm 

Vlith  industrial  activity  reaching  new  peaks  each  month  of  the 
final  quarter  of  1940  and  the  inco'ne  of  industrial  v;orkers  the  largest 
since  1929,  improvement  in  the  domestic  demand  f  or*  f arin  products  is 
becoming  increasingly  apparent.    Although  agricultural  production  in 
1940  v;as  larger  than  in  1939  and  as  large  as  or  larger  than  in  any 
previous  year,  and  despite  the  virtual  loss  of  export  markets  for  farm 
^products,  domestic  demand  had  improved  to  such  an  extent  by  the  end  of 
1940  that  prices  received  by  farmers  averaged  5  percent  higher  than  a 
year'  earlier,  and  were  as  high  as  at  any  time  since  the  outbreak  of  war 
in  Europe.    A  further  price  advance  is  indicated  for  Jr^nuary. 

Ordinarily,  industrial  output  increases  by  about  5  percent  from 
January  to  A'^ay.     The  sharp  rise  of  industrial  activity  since  last  Aug- 
ust has  brought  many  important  industries  to  near  capacity  operation, 
so  that  attainment  of  full  seasonal  gains  during  the  next  few  months  will 
be  difficult.     This  may  result  in  some  decline  of  seasonally  corrected 
measures  of  industrial  activity.    Hov^ever,  the  actual  rate  of  operations 
in  steel,  in  laachine  tools,  and  oth'^r  import.ant  heavy  goods  industries 
producing  for  defense  orobably  will  expand  further  as  capacity  enlarge- 
ment permits. 

During  the  past  month  there  has  been  an  intensification  of  efforts 
to  speed  up  armainent  production,  including  delegation  of  additional 
pov;ers  to  defense  authorities  and  a^mouncement  of  plans  for  added  material 
aid  to  nations  resisting  ag-^ression.     These  actions  may  result  in  some 
further  increases  in  defense  construction  activities  in  the  near  future, 
depending  in  part  on  possible  changes  in  wording  hours  and  shifts.  The 
ma.ximum  effects  on  productive  activity,  hov;ever,  will  cc.-me  later  as  new 
plant  capacity  goes  into  operation. 

Increasing  em.phasis  on  defense  production  is,  directly  or  in- 
directly, in  large  part  responsible  for  the  recent  improvement  in  con- 
ditions affecting  the  domestic  demand  for  farm  products.     Defense  jobs 
are  furnishing  -work  directly  for  a,  rapidly  increasing  number  of  men;  this 
together  with  the  indirect  effects  on  employment  in  industries  supplying 
defense  materials,  in  construction  of  living  quarters  for  defense  workers 
and  in  numerous  other  nonagri cultural  occupations,  has  already  been  an  im- 
portant factor  in  lifting  nonagri cultural  employment  (excluding  military) 
to  the  highest  point  since  1929.     Further  gains  are  in  prospect.  Including 
the  expanded  military  -op rsonnt;;l,  tnerc  probably  v.ill  be  around  3  million 
more  nonagri cioltural  workers  rcceivin-'^  r.^:;ular  incomes  in  1941  than  in 
1929.     The  number  of  relief  jobs  in  l-^n-i  probably  v.dll  average  about  2 
million,  exclusive  of  students.    This  estimated  expansion  in  emplo^nnent  of 
around  5  million  persons,  including  civil,  military,  and  relief  workers, 
compared  with  .1929  is  probably  less  than  the  increase  in  the  vtorking  force 
01  the  nation  since  that  year,  an  i.ncrease  which  has  been  estimated  at  6 
to  7  million.    Hov/ever,  there  orob3.bly  vdll  be  at  least  3  million  more 
persons  recciiving  regular  assistance  under  social  security  and  general 
relief  programs  in  1941  than  in  1929. 


Unemployment  will  not  entirely  disappear  in  19A1,  but  may  average 
only  about  half  as  mucli  a:j  in  19A0.     Prelijnlnary  1940  census  data  indicate 
that  unemployment  in  late  March  vas  about  8  million,  of  v.^hich  about  5 
million  had  no  jobs  at  all  and  about  3  million  had  relief  jobs.  Bureau 
estimates  shov^  about  2  million  fev\rer  unemployed  in  November  1940  than  in 
March,  this  change  reflecting  partly  the  seasonal  increase  in  employment. 
This  would  indicate  total  unemploj-Tnent  in  November  of  about  6  million. 
Of  these  about  2  million  had  relief  jobs  on  V/.P.A.  projects,  in  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  camps,  and  on  out-of-school  youth  projects. 

The  further  increases  in  nonagri cultural  emplo^^nent,  pa^a-^olls,  and 
other  income  payments  which  v.'ill  accompany  grov/ing  defense  activities  in 
1941  3.TC:  expected  to  result  in  national  income  pa^rmients  about  as  large  as 
those  of  1929.     In  terms  of  real  purchasing  power  such  a  total  would  be 
perhaps  10  to  15  percent  higher  than  in  1929.     Under  these  prospective 
conditions  of  employment  and  national  income,  the  domestic  demand  for  farm 
products  should  be  sufficiently  improved  to  result  in  the  largest  gross 
farm  cash  income  from  muarketings  since  1930,  although  the  loss  cf  export 
markets  will  prevent  farm  cash  income  plus  benefit  payments  from  rising  as 
much  as  usual  in  relation  to  totrl  income  pajmients.     The  prospective  rise 
in  farm  income  will  not  result  in  a  comparable  gain  in  farm  buying  power 
because  prices  of  goods  and  services  which  farmers  buy  will  also  increase. 

EXPORT  DiaiAND 

The  expiort  demand  for  United  States  farm  products  has  continued  at 
low  level  since  June  1940,  the  monthly  value  of  agricultui-al  exports 
from  June  to  November  1940  inclusive  having  averaged  about  29  million 
dollars.     The  value  of  farm  product  exports  during  this  6-month  period 
was  only  3.6  percent  as  large  as  farm  cash  income  from  marketings  compared 
wdth  11.2  percent  during  the  6  months  Lm-nediately  preceding. 

There  is  little  prospect  of  any  substantial  increase  in  farm  product 
exports  in  the  near  future.     However,  there  are  reports  that  the  British 
blockade  may  be  m.odified  to  permit  shipments  of  selected  foodstuffs  to 
some  a.reas  of  continental  Europe;  also  there  is  the  possibility  that  • 
purchases  of  some  United  States  farm  products  by  the  United  Kingdom  might 
be  somewhat  larger  when  dollar  exchange  is  not  so  urgently  needed  for  the 
purchase  of  im.plements  of  war,  under  the  new  methods  of  financing  which 
are  nov,  being  considered. 

Competition  for  export  m-^rkfits  between  the  United  States  and  other 
a.reas  producing  surplus  farm  products  remains  acute,  -md  the  exchange 
situation  continues  to  favor  other  non-Dominion  markets  than  the  United 
Staples.    Dojninion  markets  will  continue  to  receive  the  bulk  of  British 
business  unless  new  methods  of  financing  procurem-^nt  in  this  country  or 
new  shipping  difficulties,  forcing  a  greater  reliance  on  the  shorter  North 
Atlantic  routes,  should  develop. 

The  growing  domestic  demand  for  farm  products  is  in  part  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  large  exports  of  industrial  products.     Triis  situation  may  be 
even  more  important  in  the  future,  and  in  any  event  is  expected  to  con- 
tinue to  offset  in  some  degree  the  effect  of  the  war  in  reducing  ex-iorts 
of  domestic  farm  products. 
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TJHOLESALE  HI  ICES 

l^Jholesale  con-jpodity  prices  have  been  rising  since  last  August,  accord- 
ing to  the  various  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  ir.dsrces. 

The  monthly  and  -vreekly  -ivholesale  coriLiiodity  price  indexes  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  which  are  bas-^d  on  prices  of  SC?  individual  commodities, 
have  risen  n'jsrly  4  percsnt  since  last  A.v.i:.iryt  and  in  December  v/ere  higher  than 
at  any  time  since  193S.    The  daily  index  of  the  p.-ices  of  28  basic  commodities 
has  risen  about  14  peroenb  since  the  1940  lor;  point,  but  is  still  lov:er  than 
in  September  1959 „ 

The  recent  s-cr^,r[;th  in  iv^^olesale  prices  is  due  in  part  to:     (l)  increas" 
ing  domestic  and  ."'.v.-uir^ij  dcfcrso  needs:  (2)  increasing  industrial  and  consuner 
demand  for  ciirre:.t  consi  mptd  o.i;  ( )  irxventory  brilclng  by  business  to  avoid 
shortages  as  long  as  possible;  *^4)  increasing  wage  costs  resulting  from  higher 
rates  and  overtim.e  pay, 

Altho',;gh  supplies  and  potential  supplies  of  most  raw  mxterials  needed 
for  defense  and  expor-ts  appecvr  ample  if  these  needs  could  be  spread  over  a 
period  of  m.onths,  a  concentraPi on  of  demand  such  as  has  occurred  recently  for 
lumber  m.ay  j.^ad  to  temporary  shortages.    Lumber  prices  rose  24  percent  from 
August  to  rovember  1940,  altliough  productive  capacity  of  the  industry  on  an 
arjiual  basis  appears  to  be  far  in  excess  of  potential  civil  and  military  de- 
mands when  spread  out  over  a  12-m.onth  period.    Similarly,  domestic  production 
of  copper  supplemented  by  readily  available  imports  appears  sufficient  for 
all  probable  needs,  but  early  this  month  for  the  first  tim:3  the  total  of  all 
bids  submitted  failed  to  equal  the  full  amount  of  copper  sought  by  the  Navy. 
Such  temxporary  shortages  as  thece  have  a  stimulating  effect  on  the  general 
level  of,  comm.odity  prices,  as  well  as  on  the  prices  of  the  particular  products 
directly  concerned.    They  indu.ce  the  further  building  of  business  inventories 
at  a  time  when  both  imiriediate  civil  and  military  needs  are  expejiding.  A 
further  stimulating  effect  of  the  rush  to  enraid  defenss  production  comes 
through  the  inf  licence  of  wage  increases  on  cost  of  rroauction. 

The  general  strength  in  v.holesale  com:v.odity  prices  since  last  August 
reflects  the  impro^'-emei-t  in  basic  d3r:3aad  conditions.    Farther  gains  in  the 
general  level  of  v.holesale  prices  appear  probable  in  1941,  although  there  ap- 
pears to  be  little  reason  for  exrjecting  a  general  price  rise  of  inflationary 
proportions . 

liJICES  RECEIPTED  AKD  PAID  EY  FAP.I.ERS 

Although  the  general  index  of  prices  received  by  farmers  rose  to  101 
percent  of  the  1910-14  average  in  December  and  may  be  even  higher  this  month, 
the  indexes  of  prices  of  several  important  groups  of  farm  products  are  still 
well  below  the  1910-14  average.    Recent  strength  in  farm  product  prices  is 
largely  a  reflection  of  improvement  in  domestic  demand.    The  volume  of  farm 
prociaction  in  1940  was  large  and  exports  have  been  very  small. 

Substantial  advances  in  prices  received  by  farmers  this  month  are  indi- 
cated for  meat  animals  and  truch  crops,  v/hereas  dairy  and  egg  prices  declined 
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sseasonally.    Snail  price  adv^acss  ai'G  indicated  for  grains,  potatoes,  and  cot- 
tton,  and  there  v;as  a  seasonal  rise  in  tobacco  prices. 

Prices  received  by  fai^r^ers  rose  from  P9  in  I'ovember  to  101  percent  of 
the  1910-14  average  in  Decerriber,  and  in  DeceiAber  were  as  high  as  at  any  time 
:since  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe  and  5  points  higher  than  a  year  earlier • 
iHowever,  the  rat:' o  of  prices  reoei^^ed  to  prices  paid  by  farmers  in  Decsraber 
iwas  only  8S  percciir.  of  the  1910-14  average.    This  was  2  points  above  Kovember, 
■4  above  December  19o9,  and  as  high  as  in  any  morth  since  November  1937,  but  it 
fappears  likely  that  any  further  gains  in  the  index  of  prices  received  by  farm- 
rers  will  be  offset,  at  least  in  part,  by  rising  costs. 

■ 

FARM  ir;COJffi 

Sales  of  farm  products  in  December  continued  relatively  large,  and  with 
Ifarip  prices  higher  theji  in  Ilovomber,  cash  income  from  f;arm  marketings  made  less 
♦than  the  usual  seasonal  decline.    Governrent  payments  in  December  were  smaller 
tthan  in  Tlover;:ber  and  materially  siTip.ller  than  the  91  mj.llion  dollars  paid  to 
ifarmers  in  December  1929.    However,  preliminary  indications  ai^e  that  cash  farm 
-income  including  G overriment  pa^anents  was  soiuewhat  larger  thon  a  year  earlier 
:  as  a  result  of  the  larger  marketings  and  higher  prices  of  farm  products. 

With  a  large  portion  of  the  1940  cotton  and  wheat  crops  already  sold  or 
placed  under  loan  and  hog  marketings  from  the  1940  spring  pig  crop  having  been 
unusually  large  from.  October  to  December,  marketings  of  farm  products  in  the 

Iifirst  few  mionths  of  1941  may  be  smaller  than  usual.    Eov/ever,  this  will  be  at 
lleast  partially  offset  hy  higher  prices  them  a  year  earlier,  so  that  farm  in-* 
ccome  during  the  first  few  months  of  1941  is  likely  to  be  at  about  the  same 
llevel  as  in  the  corresponding  months  of  1940. 

CGTTOII 

The  spot  price  of  cotton  continued  to  gain  for  the  third  successive 
rmonfch  rath  ]-'iddling  15/lG  inch  in  the  10  markets  averaging  10.13  cents  per 
ypo\md  on  January  13  compared  with  9.86  cencs  on  December  14  a^id  9.27  cents  on 
October  14,  when  prices  were  the  lcn.'rest  so  far  this  season.    On  January  13  the 
[price  was  2/3  cent  lov^er  than  a  yesr  earlier.    All  of  tlie  price  gain  between 
imid-DeceaTiber  and  January  has  been  duo  to  rising  prices  since  Christmas. 

The  qu.an.tity  of  the  1940  crop  going  into  the  Government  loan  continued 
to  increase  during  the  past  m.onth  -  even  though  spot  prices  in  the  10  markets 
,  laveraged  from,  about  l/2  to  s/lO  cent  per  pound  above  the  loan  rate  -  and  on 
■January  6  totaled  about  2.7  million  bales.    This  made  the  total  Government- 
;owned  and  held  stocks  on  that  date  slightly  under  11  million  bales. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  developm.ent  in  the  past  month  was  the  con-  ' 
rsumption  of  775,000  bales  of  cotton  in  Decemiber,  nearly  100,000  bales  more  than 
;in  any  December  on  record.    This  was  the  second  largest  qi.iantity  ever  recorded 
!:for  any  month,  being  exceeded  only  by  March  1936  when  consumption  totaled 
"777,000  bales.    The  seasonally  adjusted  index  of  cotton  consumption  for  December 
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vre.s  145  percer.t  of  the  1935-39  averare  compared  ylth  the  p^e^^io^'^s  high  of  135 
reached  in  I\io-rern.ber,  with  12S  in  October,   and  vdth  128  in  December  1S39. 
Trade  sources  report  that  the  loss  of  tiiiB  at  most  mills  was  much  less  than 
usual  over  the  holidays  c    Cotton  cor.sunipbion  probably  -vdll  continue  at  a  lecord 
or  near -record  level  for  the  next  few  months,  since  mdlls  are  Y:ell  booked  in 
advarce  even  though  sales  of  unfinished  textiles  lagged  behind  production  for 
a  number  of  weeks  around  the  turn  of  the  year. 

Recent  air  raids  in  some  of  the  principal  textile  majiuf act^.^r ing  areas 
of  England  have  da:naged  -br  ens  port  at  ion  and  communication  lines,   according  to 
trade  reports,  but  apparently  mi.ll  ac-nivity  has  been  little  affected.  During 
the  past  month  sales  of  textiles  in  the  UrJited  King dom^  have  included  several 
large  Government  orders  and  a  fairly  active  der.iand  from.  t}:e  Do:.nnicns,  South 
Amierica,  8n.d  other  areas.     In  Japan,  textile  sales  have  been  so  sm.all  this 
season  that,  despite  greatly  curtailed  mill  activity,  Gor.e  reports  iridicate  " 
that  total  stocks  may  have  accumulated  to  about  10  times  current  rionthly 
textile  exports. 

The  United  States  exported  107,000  bales  of  cotton  during  December,  of 
which  40,000  went  to  Russia,  25,000  to  Cu^^fda,  20,000  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
9,000  to  Japcn,  2,000  to  China,  and  sr.-c:.ljj-r  c-.-sntities  to  several  other  areas. 
This  raises  the  total  for  the  season  to  o-.  'z-i  to  o03,C00  tales,  of  which  51 
percent  vyent  to  the  United  Kingdom,  23  percent  to  Russia,  13  percent  to  Canada, 
5  percent  to  Japan,  and  1  percent  to  Chinas    E:-:po-^ts  for  December  and  the  sea- 
son to  date  riore  only  13  and  19  percent,  respect i"'-rl;',  of  the  c o-.-res ponding 
1939  figures  „    Uot  since  1868  have  exports  been  so  lov^''  for  the  first  5  m.onths 
of  any  season. 

I'.'HSAT 

Domestic  Ti;heat  prices  are  slightly  higher  than  a  month  ago,  and  about 
at  the  season  peak  to  aate.     Prices  of  all  classes  ai^d  grades  in  six  mxirksts 
for  the  -lAreek  ended  January  11  averaged  about  3  cents  higher  than  for  the  v/eek 
ended  Decem-ber  14.    This  was  about  the  same  as  the  high  week  ended  November  23. 
Prices  since  Januar3^  11  have  been  slightly  lower. 

Price  fluctuations  have  been  SL;all,  the  m;arket  continuing  to  be  stabil- 
ized by  the  effect  of  the  loan  program  in  limiting  the  supply  of  free  wheat. 
TJarehouse  loc^ns,  which  were  m:ade  for  a  period  of  8  months,  or  not  later  than 
April  30,  will  begin  expiring  in  Febri^ary.    however,  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
the  market  /ill  not  be  oversupplied,  because  if  prices  are  not  above  loan 
values  pli;s  ^osts  growers  T-dll  not  sell  their  grain  ojid  pay  ti-.eir  loans,  the 
Government  will  tal:e  delivery  at  maturity  of  the  loans  o    Moreover,  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  announced  tli.at  insofar  as  practical  rt  will  net  sell 
any  1940  crop  wheat  that  is  in  good  condition  except  at  prices  at  least  at  loan 
values  plus  charges.    A  sm.all  quantity  con  be  disposed  of  in  export  channels 
and  in  relief  distribution,  and  possilly  to  the  Red  Cross  and  the  Foaeral  Crop 
Insurance  Corporation.     On  1940  farm  stored  grain,  ail  c:;tension  beyond  the 
original  loan  period  (which  -was  for  10  months)  vdll  again  be  available  in 
areas  v/horo  it  i  s  im<^4rn  that  fAie  grain  "vvlll  store  without  deterioration. 
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The  total  quantity  of  1940  crop  vnder  loan  December  31,  the  closing 
date  for  the    making  of  194C  crop  loans,  was  ahotit  275  million  bushels.  About 
10  million  bushels  of  the  1939  crop  i/vere  resealed  on  far^as  last  year  (the 
loen.s  on  I'mich  mature  on  April  30 ),  maJ^iinc  a  total  under  loan  of  about  285 
million  bushels.    Of  this  quantity  a  total  of  about  60  million  bushels  is  on 
farms  and  about  225  million  bushels  in  vrarehouses. 

Ifheat  supplies  in  the  United  States  '  for  the  current  marketing  year  are 
now  estimated  at  about  1.1  billion  bushels,  or  about  100  million  bushels  above 
the  supply  a  year  earliero    This  estimate  is  about  25  million  bushels  above 
that  of  a  month  ago,  as  a  result  of  the  upward  crop  revision  made  Pecember  18. 
On  the  basis  of  estimted  exports  of  about  20  million  bushels  and  a  domestic 
disappearance  of  685  million  bushels,  there  vrould  be  abotit  400  mllion  bushels 
available  for  carry-over  July  1,  194-1,  or  upwards  of  100  million  bushels  above 
the  c£irry-over  last  July.    An  acreage  increase  of  5.6  percent  and  December  1 
condition  of  84  percent,  which  compares  vath  the ■1928-37  average  of  79  per- 
cent, were  indicated  for  r/inter  wheat  in  the  December  report  issued  by  the  Cro] 
Reporting  Board.    Moisture  conditions  in  spring  lAiIieat  States,  particularly 
North  Dakota,  give  promise  also  of  a  good  spring  vt.eSit  crop. 

OILSEEDS,  FATS  AI^TD  0IIi3 

Prices  of  most  fats  ar^d  oils  are  expected  to  rise  m.oderately  in  1941  anc 
possibly  more  in  1942.    Tlie  principal  factprs  bringing  about  this  rise  will  be 
improvement  in  ind-.-.strial  activity' end  in  consum.?c  inoo?"©,  rcEu.lting  in  large 
part  i'sciv.  incroared  defdse  expenditures,  pnrticularly  in  the  second  half  of 
1941.    Lard,  tallovj",  ard  .^,rea'^e  prio'^s  are  likely  to  ed'-'taace  relatively  more 
than  prices  of  oth^r  fats,  because  of  prospective  changes  in  the  domestic  sup- 
ply situation.    Tota.1  supplies  of  domestically-produced  fats  are  not  expected 
to  change  greatly  in  the     next  2  years. 

With  reduced  hog  msrketings,  l^d  and  grease  production  mil  be  sub- 
stantially smaller  in  1941  than  in  1940.     The  pig  crop  in  1240  was  estimated  to 
be  10  percent  smaller  than  in  1339,  .?:::.d  the  pig  crop  probabJ;v  will  be  further 
reduced  this  year.     Increased  production  of  vegetal'le  and  mr.ri'-ie  oils,  however, 
is  likely  to  offset  m.ost  of  the  decrease  in  lard  and  grease  output. 

Average  prices  of  fats,  oils,  pjid  oilseeds  showed  little  change  from 
November  to  December,    por  1940  as  a  vdiole,  the  genercjL  level  of  f ats-and-oils 
prices  was  5  percent  higher  than  in  1939,  but  was  36  pe^-nsnt  belonr  the  1924-29 
average.    Prices  of  linseed  oil,  burcer,  marine  oils,  md  many  of  the  imported 
oils  were  moderately  to  sharply  higher  in  1940  than  in  1^39,  reflecting  im- 
proved domestic  demand  conditions  and  difficulties  in  obtaining  supplies  of 
oils  from  Europe  and  China,    On  the  other  hand,  prices  of  lard,  tallow,  greases, 
most  domestic  vegetable  oils,  and  oils  imported  from  the  Phili-opines  and  the 
East  Indies  declined  to  tlie  lowest  levels  in  6  or  7  years.    The  large  domestic 
output  of  fats  and  oils  in  1940  and  the  closing  of    many  European  markets  ta- 
TT/orld  trade  were  the  factors  primarily  responsible  for  the  downward  movement 
in  prices  for  these  items. 
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CORN  AND  OTHER  FEED  GRAINS 

Cash  corn  prices  advsjiced  during  the  past  roonth,  and  for  the  week 
ended  January  11  the  price  of  No.  3  Yellow 'corn  at  Chicago  was  6^  cents 
per  bushel,  3  cents  higher  than  for  the  weak  ended  December  21,  and  6  cents 
higher  theua  a  year  earlier.     During  the  past  month  oats  and  barley  prices 
advanced  slightly.     The  I9U0  corn  crop  we.s  of  a  much  lower  quality  than  the 
1939  crop,  and  there  is  a  much  wider  spread  between  prices  of  better  and 
lower  grades  than  a.  year  ago.     During  19^+1  prices  v/ill  be  supported  by  the 
19^0  loan  program  and  by  a  higher  level  of  business  activity. 

Total  stocks  of  com  on  January  1,  19^1,  ej^.ounted  to  2,00^,000,000 
bushels.    Excluding  ^35,000,000  bn.shels  sealed  cr  hold  by  th3  Government, 
January  1  stocks  wore  siaallor  than  corresponding  nupplits  of  the  past  3 
years,  but  5  percent  above  the  1929-33  average.     Stocks  on  January  1,  I9U0, 
totaled  2,050,000,000  bushels,  of  which  about  270,000,000  bushels  were  sealed 
or  held  by  the  Government.    Sealing  of  com  during  the  next  2  or  3  months  is 
expected  to  be  smaller  than  in  the  corresponding  period  last  year,  and  the 
total  quantity  of  unsealed  corn  avails.b].e  during  the  first  half  of  19^1  may 
be  about  as  large  as  the  total  qu^'.ti::y  -vvailable  in  the  first  half  of  19^0. 

Disappearance  of  corn  as  grrin  during  the  period  October-December 
totaled  866,000,000  bushels  compared  with  8^6,000,000  bushels  in  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  1939-     Disappearance  of  corn  probably  will  be  considerably 
smaller  during  the  fir,-.c  9  months  of  I9H1  than  in  the  same  period  of  19^0, 
and  the  carry-over  of  corn  on  October  1,  19^1,        expected  to  be  somewhat 
larger  than  the  record  carry-over  on  October  1,  19^0.    Farm  and  commercial 
stocks  of  oats  on  January  1  totaled  799,000,000  bushels  compared  with 
606,000,000  bushels  last  year  and  a  I929-33  average  of  738,000,000  bushels. 
The  disappearance  of  oats  during  the  3  months  October-December  v/as  about 
237,000,000  bushels,  or  63,000,000  bushels  more  than  in  the  corresoonding 
period  of  I939. 

KCGS 

Hog  production  in  I9H0  was  not  so  large  as  a  year  earlier.    The  com- 
bined I9U0  spring  and  fall  pig  crop  totaled  77.0  million  head,  compared 
with  the  record  crop  of  85.9  million  head  j.n  1939.     This  reduction  in  the 
number  of  pigs  raised  in  I9U0  reflects  the  unfavorable  ratio  of  hog  prices 
to  corn  prices  which  has  prevailed  since  late  1939"    Unless  there  is  an 
exceptionally  large  increase  in  this  year's  fall  pig  crop,  present  indica- 
tions are  that  tho  tot.-^l  number  of  pigs  raised  during  19^+1  will  be  smaller 
than  in  19^0.    On  the  basis  of  breeding  intentions  reported  by  farmers 
about  December  1,  it  was  estimated  t^iat  the  number  of  sows  to  farrow  in  the 
spring  of  I9U1  will  be  reduced  by  about  lU  percent  under  that  of  I9U0.  If 
this  indicated  reduction  materializes  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  19^1 
fall  crop  to  equal  about  3^  million  head  for  the  total  number  of  pigs  raised 
in  I9I4I  to  equal  the  number  raised  in  I9U0.     With  prospects  for  considerable 
improvement  in  the  hog-corn  ratio  in  the  next  few  months  it  is  possible 
that  the  19^1  fall  crop  will  exceed  the  I9U0  fall  crop  cf  28.6  million  head. 
It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  the  total  number  of  pigs  raised  in  19^1  will 
be  as  large  as  the  number  raised  last  year. 
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Marketings  of  hogs  were  reduced  sharply  in  late  December;  but  total 
slaughter  supplies  for  the  month  ware  much  lar^gor  than  a  year  earlier. 
Slaughter  of  hogs  under  Federal  inspection  during  December  totaled  6,063, 000 
head,  12  percent  more  than  in  November  and  16  porcont  more  than  in  December 
last  year.     Desoite  a  redaction  of  about  9  percent  in  the  I9H0  spring  pig 
crop,  insuected  hog  slaughter  in  the  first:  3  mouths  (October-December)  of  the 
ill9U0~Ul  marketing  year  totaled  close  to  16  million  head,  20  percent  more  than 
ea  year  earlier  .and  the  largest  inspected  slan-ghter  on  record  for  the  period. 
IThis  indicates  a  much  earlier  than  usual  marlceting  of  the  19^0  spring  crop, 
fand  a  greater  than  usual  reduction  in  market  supplies  of  hogs  after  January  1. 
illn  the  remaining  9  '^lonths  of  the  19U0~Ul  marketing  year  (January-September) 
.'Slaughter  supplies  of  hogs  are  expected  to  total  around  13  percent  smaller 
Hhan  in  the  last  thi-ee  quarters  of  the  1939-^0  season.     The  smaller  slaughter 
;supplies  and  the  improvement  in  consumer  demand  for  meats  nov/  taking  place 
•are  expected  to  result  in  materially  higher  hog  prices  this  year  than  last. 

Hog  prices  strengthened  materially  during  late  December  and  in  early 
^January  as  the  weekly  rate  of  hog  marketings  was  reduced  from  the  high  levels 
;of  preceding  weeks.     The  average  price  of  butcher  hogs  at  Chj.cago  for  the 
;'week  ended  January  k  was  $7.3'3,  compared  v/ith  $6.1^  in  early  December  and 
$5.30  in  the  first  week  of  19^0.     Corn  prices  advanced  moderately  in  early 
iLjanuary  so  that  xhe  rise  in  hog  prices  has  not  been  fully  reflected  in  im- 
irprovement  in  the  hog-corn  price  ratio.     Tiie  ratio  of  the  average  price  of 
:hogs  to  the  price  of  No.  3  Yellow  corn  at  Chicago  for  the  week  ended 
^January  3  was  11. 3,  which  is  higher  than  in  most  weeks  of  19^!-0. 

CATTLE 

Slaughter  supplies  of  grain-fed  cattle  in  the  spring  and  summer  of 
."19^1  will  be  larger  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  19^0.  According 
'to  information  recently  released  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  the 
•number  of  cattle  on  feed  in  the  Corn  Belt  on  January  1,  I9UI  was  11  percent 
^  larger  than  a  year  ea^rlier.     There  also  was  an  increase  of  about  10  percent 
j'over  January  1,  19U0  in  the  number  on  feed  in  the  I3  TJestem  States,  in- 
'i eluding  Texas  and  Oklahoma.    Most  of  the  increase  in  the  Corn  Belt  was  in 
rthe  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  River.    Marketing  intentions  reported  by 
jiCorn  Belt  cattle  feeders  indicate  that  most  of  the  increase  in  slaughter 
■supplies  of  fed  cattle  resulting  from  the  increased  feeding  operations  will 
occur  in  the  late  spring  and  summer  of  I9UI.     Supplies  in  the  first  U  months 
of  the  year  may  be  only  moderately  larger  then  in  the  corresponding  period 
of  I9U0.     Prices  of  feeder  cattle  during  the  past  fall  and  early  winter 
have  averaged  around  50-75  cents  higher  than  in  the  last  k  months  of  1939.. 
However,  prices  of  fed  cattle  in  the  first  half  of  19^1  are  expected  to 
-average  materially  higher  than  in  the  first  half  of  I9U0.. 

Prices  of  all  grades  of  slaughter  cattle  strengthened  materially 
in  late  December,  and  so  far  in  January  these  advances  have  been  well  main- 
tained.   The  average  price  of  good  grade  beef  steers  at  Chicago  for  the 
week  ended  January  11  was  $12.20,  around  60  cents  higher  than  a  month 
earlier  and  $2.70  higher  than  in  the  first  veek  of  January  I9U0.  The 
upward  trend  in  cattle  prices  during  I9U0  was  less  pronounced  for  the  lower 
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grades  than  the  upper  grades.    Prices  of  cooiaon  grade  steers  and  of  cows 
in  early  January  were  only  about  50  cents  higher  than  a  year  earlier. 

Marlcetir-gs  of  slavp-hter  cattle  and  calves  decreased  seasonally 
during  Dec en'iljer,.  b.-'t  coi'Linuod  lai^p^sr  th^n  a.  year  earlier.  Inspiscted 
cattle'  slE,u{3;hter  :^or  the  moni;a  totaled  85^,000  head,  3  percent  less  than 
in  November but  11  percent  mors  than  in  Dncerabor  1939'    Inspected  cattle 
slani3hter  for  the  entire  yec-r  totaled  9:73^,000  head,  3  percent  mor?  than 
in  1939 •:,  Iniorniation  aireilr.ble  for  the  first  11  months  of  19'+0  indicates 
that  'total  marketirgs  of  cows  and  heifers  for  slaughter  during  l^Ho  were 
smaller  than  a  y3n,r  earlier,  auS  farmers  and  ranchers  continued  to  hold 
baclc  breeding  sto:,k  for  herd  building  purposes.     Slaughter  of  steers,  however, 
was  around  7-8  percent  larger  than  in  1939 »  aJ^d  larger  than  in  any  of  the 
past  20  years . 

Inspected  calf  slaughter  in  December  totaled  ^37,000  head,  6  percent 
less  than  in  November  but  15  percent  ciore  than  in  December  1939.  Calf 
slau^';hter  for  the  entire  year  19-+0  totaled  about  2  percent  larger  than 
in  1939. 

LAMBS 

Slaughter  supplies  of  sheep  and  lambs  during  the  remainder  of  the 
19^0-Ul  ,fed-laa:b  marketing  season  (through  April)  probably  will  be  larger 
than  in  the  correcpondirg  per'iod  of  19^^+0,  chiefly  as  a  result  of  the  6  percent 
more  sheep  and  larabs  on  feed  January  1  this  year  than  last.    Iviost  of  the 
increase  in  the  nun-jber  of  sheep  and  lambs  cn  feed  January  1,  I9UI  over  a  year 
earlier  was  in  the  Corn  Belt  States.     Tlie  number  on  feed  in  the  VVestem 
sheep  States  was  a  little  larger  than  a  year  earlier.    A  decrease  of  10 
percent  in  Colorado  v/as  a  little  more  than  offse.t  by  increases  in  Texas  and 
several  other  Wee-tern  States.     Lambs  on  feed  are  reported  not  to  have  made 
as  rapid,  gains  this  v/inter  8,3  last,  clue  to  less  favorable  weather  conditiona 
prior  to  January  1  then  a  year  esrlier.     The  effects  upon  prices  of  the 
larger  supplies  of  lambs  during  the  next  3  or  U  months  than  a  year  earlier 
will  be  more  than  offset  by  stronger  consumer  demand  for  meats  and  higher 
prices  for  wool  in  the  first  part  of  I9U1  than  in  the  corresponding  period 
of  1940. 

Prices  of  slaughter  lambs  advanced  sharply  in  late  December  and  in 
early  January,  along  with  the  rise  in  prices  of  other  livestock.    The  average 
price  of  good  and  choice  grade  slaughter  lambs  at  Chicago  for  the  week  ended 
January  11  was  $10.00,  around  60  cents  higher  than  a  month  earlier  and  $1.00 
higher  than  In  the  first  week  of  January  I9I40.     Prices  of  slaughter  ewes 
have  risen  seasonally  since  midsummer.     In  early  January  the  average  price 
of  good  arid  choice  grade  ewes  a.t  Chicago  of  around  $5.00  was  $2.00  higher 
than  in  late  July  and  about  70  cents  higher  than  in  early  January  I9U0. 

Marketings  of  sheep  and  lambs  decreased  seasonally  in  December. 
Inspected  tJ.aughter  for  tne  month  totaled  l,Ul6,000  head,  3  percent  less 
thain  in  Nove.ijber  but  2  percent  more  than  in  December  1939.    Inspected  slaugh- 
ter for  the  entire  12  months  of  I9U0  totaled  17,351,000  head,  1  percent  more 
than  in  the  calendar  year  1939 . 
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WOOL 

Sales  of  domestic  v;ool  at  Boston  were  small  in  December  and  the 
fearly  part  of  January.    Prices  did  not  ch-inge  m-'^terially .    The  limited 
(Offerings  of  fine  and  l/S  blood  domestic  '70013  and  the  relatively  lower 
iprices  of  foreign  wools  v;hich  are  now  arriving  in  q.uantity  viere  impor- 
ttant  factors  restricting  the  sale  of  domestic  wools. 

Imports  of  vjool  probably  will  continue  large  in  the  first  quarter 
(Of  1941.    But  with  a  higli  level  of  wool  consumption  in  prospect  in  the 
mext  several  months  the  carry-over  of  wool  in  the  United  States  at  the 
'beginning  of  the  new  marketing  season  (April  1,  1941)  is  likely  to  be 
:relatively  small. 

Mill  consumption  of  wool  in  the  United  States  in  1941  will  be 
llarger  than  in  1940,  with  most  of  the  increase  in  the  first  half  of  the 
:year.    This  will  be  a  strong  supporting  factor  to  domestic  wool  prices, 
iPrices  in  this  country,  however,  will  be  affected  to  a  considerable  ex- 
ttent  by  prices  of  foreign  wool  since  the  United  States  is  i..iporting  vraol 
:in  large  quantities,    V/ool  produced  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  (5  of  the  5  major  wool  exporting  countries)  is  under 
control  of  the  British  Goverument  and  is  being  sold  at  prices  fixed  by 
'that  Government*    In  the  past  year,  the  British  Wool  Control  has  followed 
■a  policy  of  maintaining  a  relatively  high  level  of  prices  for  wool  re- 
: leased  for  export  to  other  countries.     In  vieiv  of  these  considerations, 
:it  is  expected  that  v/ool  prices  in  the  United  States  will  average  higher 
itthis  spring  and  summer  than  they  did  a  year  earlier. 

Since  last  spring  wool  prices  have  advanced  materially,  and  even 
I maintenance  of  the  current  level  of  prices  would  mean  higher  average  prices 
I: for  the  1941  domestic  clip  than  for  the  1940  clip.    Advances  in  wool  prices 
from  present  levels  are  likely  to  be  moderate,  despite  the  prospects  for  a 
strong  domestic  demand.    VJool  supplies  in  foreign  countries  available  for 
|:  shipment  to  the  United  States  are  relatively  large. 

j  The  South  American  wool  markets  were  moderately  active  in  December 

1 1  and  further  price  advances  were  reported  on  fine  grades  of  vjool.  The  United 
.States  has  been  the  principal  buyer  in  South  American  markets  in  the  new 

season  which  opened  October  1.    Of  a  total  of  57  million  pounds  of  wool  ex- 
'  ported  from  .\rgentina  and  Uruguay  in  October  and  November,  54  million  pounds 

were  shipped  to  the  United  States. 

BUTTER 

Butter  prices  reoched  a  3-ye.ii'  high  in  early  December  and  then  de- 
clined sh^U'ply,    There  is  generally  a  break  in  butter  prices  in  late  Decem- 
ber or  Early  January  shortly  after  the  seasonal  increase  in  production  gets 
under  way.    This  year  the  decline  was  relatively  large.    Butter  prices  had 
advanced  to  a  high  level  in  Lecemb.-r  .-and  thfre  was  a  marked  increase  in  but- 
ter production.    Lven  ti\ough  butter  prices  in  early  January  were  less  than  a 
year  earlier,  it  seems  probable  that  prices  during  the  remainder  of  the  feed* 
:  ing  period  v.'ill  average-  as  high  as  in  the  samiC  period  of  1940,  if  not  higher. 
The  effect  of  the  higher  purchasing  pov/er  of  consumers  is  expected  to  more 
than  offset  the  effect  of  higher  production  on  butter  prices. 
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Butter  production  in  November  vjeg  4  percent  higher  "chan  a  year 
earlier  and  the  second  Highest  on  record  for  the  month.    ViTeekly  reports 
of  production  indicate  that  there  has  been  a  mprked  increase  since  Novem- 
ber and  that  it  is  decidedly  higher  than  a  year  ago.    Butter  production 
during  the  remainder  of  the  feeding -period  is  exoected  to  be  at  record 
levels  for  that  season. 

'Thile  butter  production  has  been  high,  consijunption  has  also  been 
high  and  stocks  of  butter  arc  belov;  average  for  this  time  of  the  year.  The 
changes  in  consumption  and  retail  prices  indicate  that  cons^amcr  expendi- 
tures for  butter  in  November  v/ere  about  10  pnrcent  higher  than  in  Novem- 
ber 192  9,    After  al.lovving  for  seasonal  charges  consumer  expenditures  in 
November  were  higher  than  in  October  and  decidedly  higher  than  in  the  past 
summer.    The  improA/ement  in  consimaer  income  is  being  reflected  in  the  demc?ncl 
for  butter.    Consumer  expenditures  for  butter  in  1941  are  expected  to  be  the 
highest  in  recent  years. 

POULTRY  /.ND  EGGS 

Farm  marketings  of  poultry  are  expected  to  be  considerably  smaller 
than  a  year  earlier  during  the  next  se^'-eral  months,  but  receipts  at  prin- 
cipal markets  may  be  little  different  from  those  in  early  1940  since  there 
again  mil  be  heax'y  int^r-market  movements  of  storage  poultr;'-.  Storage 
stocks  of  poultry  now  are  the  largest  on  record.    Despite  the  smaller  hatch 
in  1940  than  in  1939  receipts  of  dressed  poultry  at  principal,  markets  in 
the  last  half  of  the  y^iar  vjere  l.rger  than  a  year  earlier.    These  larger  re- 
ceipts in  the  fall  months  of  1940  appear  to  have  been  the  result  of  heavy 
marketings  of  fov/l  and  earlier  than  usual  marketings  of  young  chickens, 
while  the  larger  receipts  in  the  last  few  vreeks  of  the  year  probably  were 
due  to  larger  receipts  of  turkeys. 

The  average  price  received  hy  farmers  for  chickens  in  mid-December 
was  about  1-1/4  cents  higher  than  a  year  earlier  and  only  about  1/2  cent  be- 
low the  10-year  (1929-38)  average  price  for  that  date,    VTnolesale  prices  for 
chickens  have  advanced  somevjhat  in  recent  veeks  end  chicken  prices  in  gener- 
al are  expected  to  .iverage  higher  than  a  year  earlier  during  the  next  few 
months  because  of  the  smaller  supplies  and  stronger  cons'omer  demand.  For 
the  first  time  in  nearly  2  years  tuikey  prices  are  higher  than  a  year  earli- 
er and  may  continue  above  prices  of  last  y^ar  through  1941, 

Although  the  average  rate  of  lay  per  hen  on  January  1  was  slightly 
higher  than  a  year  earlirr,  total  production  no'v  is  a  little  aiialler  because 
of  the  fewer  lay^^rs  on  farms.    This  smaller  production,  compared  to  a  year 
earlier,  is  being  reflected  in  lighter  receipts  at  principal  markets  and  in 
a  larger  out -of- storage  movement  for  j:>hcll  eggs  than  in  early  1940. 

Igg  prices  have  declined  considerably  since  the  contraseasonal  in- 
crease from  mid-November  to  mid-December  and  egg  prices  now  are  about  the 
same  as  in  January  1940,      Farm  prices  for  ^ggs  are  expected  to  av^Tage  high- 
er this  year  than  last  because  of  the  prospective  smaller  supplies  for  most 
of  the  year  and  the  stronger  consumer  demand. 
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POTATOES  AND  SVEETPOTATOES 

Market  prices  of  potatoes  in  e^irly  January  averaged  slightly  below 
those  of  a  month  earlier,  cui  indication  tht?t  marketings  were  slightly  larger 
than  usual  for  this  time  of  the  year.    Because  of  a  large  late  production  in 
1940,  the  stored  supply  thi.s  year  is  considerably  larger  than  that  of  a  year 
ago.     It  is  likely  that  January  1,  1941  stocks  totaled  close  to  115  million 
bushels  coiapared  witb  103  million  a  year  earlier  and  102  million,  the  10- 
year  1950-39  average  January  1  stocks,    7ith  this  large  storage  supply  and 
prospects  of  larger  early  crops  (the  fall  and  winter  nevr  crop  being  indicated 
at  1,74-2,000  bushels  or  600,000  more  than  in  1940),  the  prospect  is  that  po- 
tato prices  v\fill  continue  at  about  present  levels  during  the  next ,  several 
months. 

Recent  reports  indicate  that  the  acreage  intended  to  be  planted  this 
season  in  the  first  section  of  early  States,  North  Florida  and  the  lower 
valley  area  of  Texas,  is  slightly  larger  than  the  acreage  planted  in  1940, 

Sweetpot at o  prices  continued  to  rise  more  than  seasonally  during  De- 
cember' as  marketings  of  the  relatively  short  storage  supplies  'vere  smaller 
than  normal.    The  small  crop  produced  in  104O  in  the  Atlantic  Coast  and 
South  Central  groups  of  States  indicates  that  present  storage  holdings  are 
substantially  below  those  of  a  year  earlier.    This  supply  situation  suggests 
that  the  price  rise  during  the  remainder  of  the  marketing  season  v;ill  con- 
tinue to  be  greater  than  normal,  '  ' 

TRUCK  CROPS 

Market  prices  of  truck  crops  in  general  during  early  J'anuary  were 
about  the  same  .as  those  of  a  month  and  of  a  year  earlier,  "dth  about  an  eq.ual 
number  of  items  sho\jing  advances  aiid  declines,     as  compared  vjith  a  month  ago, 
there  '■■.-ere  substantial  advances  in  the  market  price  of  artichokes,  snap  beans, 
Brussel  sprouts,  carrots,  escarole,  green  peas,  peppers,  and  tomatoes,  but, 
there  v;ere  ii.iportant  declines  in  th:-  prices  of  lima  beans,  beets,  broccoli, 
cauliflower,  eggplant,  endive,  anc;  lettuce.    These  differences  in  price  miove- 
ments  were  Largely  the  result  of  changes  in  the  market  supply  of  the  various 
vegetables. 

Heavy  rains  in  late  December,  extending  throughout  the  im^portant  winter 
vegetable  prod\icing  area  of  the  South  and  into  California,  retarded  the  de- 
velopment of  some  truck  crops  and  disrupted  miarketings.     It  is  probable,  hov;- 
ever,  that_  the  m.uch  needed  moisture  v;ill  prove  beneficial  in  the  long  run,  and 
that  the  proc^uction  of  m^any  crops  '-.all  be  increased.     Favorable  weather  during 
the  next  feiv  v/eeks  probably  will  result  in  ircreased  miarketings.     For  the 
late  winter  and  early  spring,  larger  crops  than  were  available  a  year  earlier 
are  in  prospect  foi'  artichokes,  snap  beans,  beets,  carrots,  cauliflower,  egg**  ; 
plant,  kale,  lettuce,  onions,  peppers,  spinach,  and  tomatoes.    The  supply  of 
early  cabbage,  celery,  and  cucumbers  probably  vdll  be  slightly  smaller.  ^ 
widespread  freeze  early  in  1940  sharply  curtailed  truck  crop  production  in  the 
South  and  resulted  in  relatively  high  prices  during  most  of  the  late  v;inter 
and  spring.    Unless  vjeather  conditions  are  egain  unfavorable,  truck  crop 
prices  during  the  eerly  part  of  this  year  are  likely  to  average  substantially 
below  those  of  early  1940. 
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Indications  are  that  production  of  the  15  important  fruits  in  the 
1940-41  season  v/ill  be  about  13,7  million  tons  co.'npared  vjith  14.4  million 
tons  in  1939,  and  the  1934-38  average  of  12.6  million  tons. 

Although  the  fruit  crop  this  year  is  smallor  than  in  1939-40,  the 
virtual  loss  of  the  export  market  made  it  advis^^tle  for  the  Surplus  Market- 
ing Administration  to  set  up  purchasing  programs  for  certain  fruits  (apples, 
pears,  peaches,  prunes,  raisins,  and  citrus).    The  intent  was  to  purchase 
quantities  of  th^se  fruits  approMinot e ly  equal  to  the  anounts  that  loould 
have  been  exported  under  nomal  cona.itions.     large  purchases  of  fresh  fruit 
by  the  Administration,  coupled  -.^Ith  a  smaller  crop  and  increased  consumers' 
income^  have  resulted  in  farm  p:;icjs  of  uost  fr^'its  averaging  slightly  to 
moderately  higher  than  a  year  earlier.     It  i  s  anticipated  that  this  spread 
will  increase  as  the  effect  of  increased  consuri'-.rs*  income  on  fruit  prices 
becomes  more  marked. 

The  average  farm  price  of  apples  for  the  countr3/-  as  a  whole  increased 
from  75  cents  on  November  15  to  86  cents  on  Decor,.bor  15o    The  price  increase 
vjas  greatest  in  the  lacific  States  v;here  the  December  15  price  was  17  cents 
higher  than  that  of  ITc^r^riner  15.    This  increcise  v^as  partly  seasonal  in  charac 
ter,  and  partly  the  result  of  increased  consumers'  income  in  previous  months. 
The  out  of  storage  movement  of  apples,  during  December  ivas  approximately  5,3 
million  bushels  compared  vath  4.8  million  bushels  during  December  1939.  Cold 
storage  stocks  on  January  1  totaled  £8.8  million  bushels. 

The  Jaruary  1  estimate  of  total  orange  and  grapefruit  production  vias 
4.7  milltion  tons  compared  ivith  4.3  million  tons  in  1939,    Florida  orange 
and  grecpefruit  production  estimiates  have  been  reduced  14  percent  and  9  per- 
cent respectively  since  November  1,    These  reductions  vjere  largely  due  to 
damage  from  low  temperatures  during  November,  and  to  ret  carded  sizing  and  ex- 
cessive dropping  of  fruit  caused  by  inadecuate  rainfall  during  the  fall 
months. 

i-^uotion  prices  of  early  and  rid-se2son  Florida  and  California  oranges 
for  the  vieek  ended  January  3  averaged  considerably  above  those  a  year  ear- 
lier.    Auction  prices  at  New  York  of  Texas  grapefruit,  v;hich  declined  sea- 
sonally from  the  middle  of  November  to  the  latter  part  of  December,  rose 
sharply  in  the  vjcek  ended  January  3  as  a  result  of  considerable  vdnd  damage 
in  Texas.     The  extent  of  the  dainage  is  not  knoTO  at  this  time. 
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RSLATIVB.  EF^CTS  OK  INDUSTRIAJ.  PPODTJCTTON  OF 
DEFENCE  PLAj^TT  CONSTRUCT  I  ON  AWn  OUTPUT 

The  fi^st  phase  of  the  national  defense  effort  i.s  T^ell  advanced. 
'In  response  to  initial  aefense  needs,  represerter-  oy  the  nulti-billion 
dollar  backlog  of  orders  already  on  hand,  numerous  factories  are  being 
rushed  to  completion.     On  the  basis  of  defense  approprirtions  and  aiifi- 
orizations  totaling  nearly  18  billion  dollars,  which  vre re  made  during 
i the  first  half  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  orders  and  allocations  have 
jnow  been  placed  to  the  amoxmt  of  cbout  12  billion  dollprs.  Although 
factual  defense  e:qiendi tures  from  these  funds  thus  far  are  estimated  to 
ihave  been  only  10  percent  of  the  total,  the   direct  effect  on  productive 
^activity  has  been  considerable.     Factory  building  operations  are  pro- 
ceeding at  a  feverish  rate,  production  in  existing  factories  working  on 
i defense  orders  is  being  expanded,  and  housing  facilities  for  the  in- 
■creased  Army  personnel  and  for  defense  v.orkers  are  being  rushed  to 
completion. 

The  indirect  effects  of  the  defense  program,  are  also  imLportant. 
The  increases  in  emplo^/ment  er_d  pa^Tolls  v^'hich  are  accom_panying  defense 
activities  are  bringing  an  imiproved  consumer  demsnd  for  fa.rm  products 
as  well  as  for  automobiles,  residences,   and  other  consuiription  goods. 
Furthermore,  prospective  price  increases  rnd  ftiture  difficulties  in  ob- 
taining deliveries  of  some  industrial  products  are  causing  business  men 
I'to  lay  in  supplies  before  the  m.ore  active  phase  of  defense  production 
i:arrives.    Ac  a  result  of  i±Lese  developments,   end  of  increased  industrial 
itexports  to  Great  Britain,  industrial  production  roGO  between  April  (just 
'Ibefore  the  German  invasion  of  the  Low  Countries)  and  Decem.ber  1940  by 
'more  than  22  percent  to  a  peak  8  percent  above  any  previous  month,  ac- 
cording to  the  Federal  Reserve  index. 

Gradually  dv.ring  1941  some  of  the  important  defense  industries 
will  pass  from  the  preparatory  expansion  to  the  active  production  phase. 
The  important  question  arises  as  to  what  effect  the  passing  from  this 
initial  stage  of  plant  expansion  to  large-scale  production  of  defense 
equipm.ent  will  have  on  general  industrial  activity.     This  question  in- 
volves num.erous  considerations,  not  the  least  of  vniich  is  the  relation 
i.of  the  value  of  output  of  a  completed  factory  to  the  value  of  the  factory 
'itself.     In  this  analysis  it  has  been  assumed  th?t  output  in  the  plants 
which  are  being  rushed  to  completion  mil  not  be  limited  by  lack  of 
orders  for  a  year  or  longer  -  an  assujnption  which  is  hardly  open  to 
question  since  orders  already  placed  are  in  many  instances  in  excess  of 
estimated  annual  capacity. 

On  the  basis  of  data  contained  in  the  Census  of  Manufactures  for 
1929,  in  Statistics  of  Income  for  that  year,  and  in  the  .National  Bureau 
of  Economic  Research  study  on  "Capital  Consumption  and  Adilistment ,"  by 
Solomon  Fabricant,  it  is  estim.ated  that  the  net  value  of  factory  output 
in  1929  v.^as  1.7  times  as    great  as  net  plant  values  based  on  estimated 
costs  of  reproduction.     For  metals  -and  chemicals,  the  groups  most  impor- 
tant in  defense,  the  ratios  were  1.6  and  1,2  to  1  respectively.  More 
census  details  useful  in  com^paring  output  \'T.th  plajit  values  f^re  avail- 
j  able  for  1929  than  for  ?ny  other  year;   also  1929  v!3.s  a  yes.r  of  nearly 
I  full  production  in  many  lines,  a  condition  similar  in  that  respect  to 
'what  is  expected  during  the  period  of  active  defense  production  which 
lies  ahead. 
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The  ratio  of  the  annual  value  of  output  to  plant  value  should  for 
purposes  of  this  discussion  be  adjusted  to  allovir  for  the  time  required 
to  construct  the  plant.    This  cm  be  done  only  roughly.     Numerous  pro- 
jects for  construction  of  plants  for  the  production  of  heaver  defense 
equipment,  announced  during  the  last  half  of  1940,   are  e>-pected  to  be 
completed  in  periods  ranging  mostli''  from  6  to  9  months,  but  some  are  ex- 
pected to  take  longer.    Apparently  under  stress  plants  of  the  type  needed 
for  defense  production  can  for  the  most  .part  be  completed  in  something 
less  than  a  year,  perhaps  in  9  or  10  months  as  a  rough  average.  Allowing 
for  this,  the  ratios  of  value  of  output  to  the  value  of  plant  during  a 
period  of  time  equal  to  that  needed  in  building  the  plant  would  have  been 
about  1.3  for  the  metals  group  in  1929. 

As  a  check  on  this  rough  over-all  computation  for  1929,  similar 
estimates  have  been  ms.de  on  the  basis  of  several  recently  announced  pro- 
jects, all  of  which  are  in  the  metals  and  metals  products  group  of 
industries.     These  computations  indicate  that  the  net  value  of  output 
over  a  period  of  time  equal  to  that  expected  to  be  used  in  construction 
of  the  producing  facilities  v/ill  ran.ge  from  approximately  1  to  over  3 
times  the  cost  of  constructing  and  equipping  the  plants,  the  arithmetical 
average  of  the  estimated  ratios,  being  1,7  to  1, 

Thus  it  appears,  both  on  the  basis  of  the  over-all  estimates  for 
1929  and  those  for  recently  aruiounced  defense  projects,  that  the  net 
value  of  output  will  exceed  the  value  of  plsnt.     This  suggests  that  in- 
dustrial output  is  likely  "'co  be  further  stim.ulated  by  the  second  phase 
of  the  defense  program  -  large  scale  production  of  defense  equipment  in 
plants  built  diiring  the  preparatory  phase.     It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
state  that  there  will  be  no  clear  cut  time  at  which  the  defense  program 
passes  from  the   first  to  the  second  stages,  as  previously  defined. 
Rather,  there  will  be  a  dox'etol ling  of  these  stages.     The  plant  con- 
struction stage  v/ill  probably  continue  to  dominate  through  most  or  all 
of  1941  (or  even  longer  should  future  developments  necessitate  a  still 
larger  defense  effort  than  is  now  contemplated),  taking  second  place 
only  gradually  to  the  production  in  completed  new  factories. 

If  it  may  be  assum.ed  that  the  net  value  of  output  from  a  factory 
built  for  defense  production  vdll  be  perhaps  1.5  times  the  cost  or  re- 
placement value  of  the  plant  (i.e.,  output  daring  a  period  of  time  equi- 
valent to  that  used  in  constructing  the  plant)  for  as  long  as  intensive 
production  for  defense  is  required,  as  is  suggested  by  the  results  of 
computations  previously  presented,  it  seems  rather  certain  that  total 
industrial  activity  will  be  stimulated  even  more  in  the  second  stage 
(production)  of  the  defense  effort  than  by  the  first  (plant  construc- 
tion).   However,   if  facilities  in  previously  existing  plants  engaged  in 
furnishing  materials  for  defense  were  insufficient  to  furnish  the  added 
military  needs  without  some  curtailment  of  deliveries  previously  being 
made  on  account  of  civil  requirem.ents,  there  vrould  be  an  offset,  in 
part,  to  the  added  stimulation  to  industry  v^ich  might  otherwise  be 
expected,    A  shortage  of  labor,  v.lth  the  necessary  training  to  fill  both 
the  n*?w  defense  jobs  and  those  connected  v.ith  more  norraal  peace  time 
production,  could  have  a  similar  offsetting  effect.     Likewise,  the  slow- 
ing up  of  forward  buying  by  consumers  (automobiles,  etc)  and  by  business 
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men  (steel,  textiles,  etc)  could  offset  a  part  of  the  added  stii-nulus 
from  the  opersition  of  newly  ccmGl:m£rtect  defense  facilities.    On  the  other 
hand,  in  absence  of  these  or  other  pos^iible  retarding  dev6-3x)pa!ents  the 
effect  on  proci.uotion  of  the  cc-'plotion  of  c;:pan3:lon  profrrams  might  be 
even  greats--  thsv.  is  svr^p^estti  by  a  comppricon  of  possible  net  output 
with  plant  va'Jue,  since  any  excess  of  output  over  valine  v\/ould  also  J n- 
crease  the  demand  on  e^.isting  plants  furnisliing  materials  to  the  nev/ 
plants. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  other  factors  in  canne<;tion  with 
national  defense  wliich  y^j.ll  have  a  bearing  on  general  business.  The 
construction  of  bai-racks  is  nov;  furnishing  jobs  to  a  large  number  of 
building  workers;  the  peak  of  this  activity  probably  has  been  reached 
alreadAr,     Fa>-ther  constrv\ction  of  this  nature  v/ould,  of  course,  be 
needed  if  at  some  later  date  a  further  expansion  than  is  novr  contemplated 
were  made  in  Army  personnel;  otherv/'ice,  there  vdll  soon  be  a  decline  in 
jobs  and  pa;;,/!  oils  for  work  of  this  nature. 

Inventory  policies  have  played  an  important  role  in  recovery 
eince  mid-1940.    A  building  up  of  inventories  has  added  to  the  current 
demand  for  many  industrial  products,  affecting  production  accordingly. 
No  abandonmeiit  of  this  more  liberal  inventory  policy  is  probable  while 
commodity  prices  ar-e  firm  or  rising  and  it  is  Imovn  that  civil  needs 
will  be  subordinated  to  military  v/hene '/er  supnlies  are  not  sufficient 
for  both.     Hcv.'ever,  the  points  may  well  be  reachoa  vrithin  a  few  ruonths 
when  it  vdll  be  neither  practicable  nor  possible  to  continue  to  increase 
inventories  in  many  lines.     The  retarding  effect  of  this  on  further 
increases  in  industrial  production  could,  however,  be  obscured  by  even 
greater  increases  in  producibion  against  defense  orders.     These  and  many 
other  developments  will  help  to  shape  the  course  of  production  during 
the  coming  year,  but  increasing  production  of  defense  equipment  is  ex- 
pected to  be  the  decisive  factor  and  probably  will  more  than  counter- 
balance any  end  all  probable  deterrents. 

The  expectation  that  later  stages  of  the  defense  effort  vdll 
exert  an  even  greater  over-all  ef-*^ect  on  industrial  output  than  that 
of  the  pla,nt-building  stege  may  appear  contradictory  to  the  expecta- 
tions of  those  -who,  desrite  abnorm.al  characteristics  of  the  period, 
lean  heavily  on  trade  cycle  theo-^ies  in  their  appraisal  of  the  outlook. 
The  present  period  of  industrial  expansion  is  quite  different  from  one 
in  which  pri-zate  investinents  in  new  plants  continue  to  increase  until 
some  change  in  the  outlock  causes  a  slovdng  up  and  this  (superimposed 
on  the  other  retarding  fpctors  becoming  apparent)  helps  to  generate  a 
relapse.    At  present,  plants  are  being  constructed  to  produce  goods 
already  on  order  or  in  definite  prospect.     This  unusual  situation 
promises  to  delay  completion  of  the  recovery  phase  of  the  production 
cycle  -  in  fact,  it  has  already  prolonged  the  recovery  in  some  lines. 
There  will  be  no  closing  of  the  siphon  rhich  taps  the  reservoir  of 
savings  and  bark  credit  as  nomally  occurs  when  investment  incentive 
vi&xies;  rather  deficit  spending  by  the  Federal  Government,  as  defense 
production  expands,  will  result  in  a  continued,  and  for  some  time  an 
increasing,  flow  from  the  savings  and  credit  reservoirs'. 


P.  H.  Bollinger 
F.  L.  Thomsen 
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ECONOMIC   TRENDS   AFFECTING  AGRICULTURE 

INDEX  NUMBERS:      INDICATED  BASE  PERIOD  =  100 


YEAR 
AND 
MONTH 

INDUS- 
T  Rl  AL 
PRO- 
DUCTION 

CON- 
STRUC- 
TION 
CON- 
TRACTS 
AWARDED-^ 

FACTORY 
EArPLOY- 
MENT^ 

FAC- 
T  ORY 
PAY-, 
ROLLS " 

INCOAfE 
OF  IN- 
DUSTRIAL 
WORKERS'^ 

VOLUME 

cultural 
exports'^ 

WHOLS;- 
SALE 

IT  tl  X  »-<  11.  O 

OF  ALL 
COMMOD- 
ITIES=5 

RETAIL 

FOOD 
PRICES 

PRICES 

RE- 
CEIVED 

BY 

Farmers''' 

PRICES 
PAID 

BY 
FARM- 

KRS 

RATIO  OF 

PRICES 
RECEIVED 
TO 
PRICES 
PAID 

CASB 
INCOUS 
FROH 
FAUI 
MARK- 
KTIK08 

Base 
Period 

1935-39 

1923-25 

1923-25 

1923-25 

19214-29 

1910-m 

1910-in 

1913 

1910-lU 

1910-m 

1910-lU 

192U-2. 

1929 

110 

117 

10  6 

110 

107 

107 

139 

156 

145 

153 

95 

104 

1930 

91 

92 

92 

89 

88 

82 

126 

158 

126 

145 

87 

8S 

1931 

75 

63 

78 

58 

57 

88 

107 

130 

87 

124 

70 

58 

1932 

58 

28 

66 

47  ■ 

46 

94 

95 

108 

65 

107 

61 

44 

1933 

69 

25 

73 

50 

48 

85 

96 

105 

70 

109 

64 

49 

1934 

75 

32 

86 

04 

61 

66 

109 

117 

90 

123 

73 

58 

1935 

87 

37 

91 

74 

69 

61 

117 

126 

108 

125 

86 

65 

1936 

10  3 

55 

99 

86 

80 

55 

118 

127 

114 

124 

92 

76 

1937 

113 

59 

109 

10  2 

94 

65 

126 

132 

121 

130 

93 

81 

1938 

88 

64 

90 

78 

73 

75 

115 

122 

95 

122 

78 

71 

1939 

108 

72 

97 

91 

83 

55 

113 

119 

93 

121 

77 

72 

1939- 

Nov. 

124 

83 

10  3 

10  3 

93 

56 

116 

121 

97 

122 

80 

78 

Dec. 

126 

86 

105 

104 

93 

75 

116 

119 

96 

122 

79 

79 

190-0- 

J  an. 

loo 

(  D 

10  4 

1  A  O 

10  2 

a  o 

1  A  C 

105 

lie 
lib 

1  1  A 

1 19 

A  A 

122 

O  1 

81  ■ 

(9 

"  QD, 

lib 

DO 

1  A  O 

lu  ^ 

1  A  ^ 

1U4 

lie 
llo 

1  o  1 

Izl 

1  A  1 

111  1 

loo 
1  i  <s 

Q  0 

fli 
84 

Mot. 

War. 

110 

llo 

c  o 

1  A  1 
10  1 

A  C 

0  n 

0  ( 

no 

1 14 

1 20 

A  n 

1 23 

Apr. 

111 

64 

99 

95 

86 

51 

115 

120 

98 

123 

80 

82 

nay 

114 

54 

99 

95 

87 

47 

114 

121 

98 

123 

80 

80 

June 

121 

74 

100 

98 

89 

44 

113 

123 

95 

123 

fin 

77 

7A 

July 

1  Ci  1 

O  0 

10  9 

1  fin 

Q  1 

47 

11^ 

199 

i.  ^  Li 

J  o 

1  99 

78 

71 

Aug. 

121 

90 

104 

104 

95 

32 

113 

121 

96 

122 

79 

71 

Sept. 

125 

93 

105 

110 

.98 

22 

114 

122 

97 

122 

80 

76 

Oct. 

129 

95 

108 

113 

100 

27 

115 

120 

99 

122 

81 

80 

Nov.  " 

133 

110 

110 

116 

102 

22 

116 

120 

99 

122 

81 

79 

Dec\^ 

136 

117 

122 

101 

122 

83 

^Federal  Reserve  Board,   adjusted  for  seasonal  variation.     Industrial  production  revised  August  1940. 

^Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  adjusted  for  seasonal  variation  (employment  adjusted  by  Federal  Reserve  and  payroll 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics).     Revised  beginning  January  1939. 

Ad  justed  for  seasonal  variation.     Includes  factory,   railroad,   and  mining  employees. 
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Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,   July  1909  -  June  1914  =  100,    adjusted  for  seasonal  variation. 
^Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,    1926  =  100,   converted  to  1910  -  14  =  100. 

^Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,    1935  -  39  =  100,   converted  to  1913  =  100.     Revis€d  series  beginning  1935. 
■^August  1909  -  July  1914  =  100. 
^Adjusted  for  seasonal  variation.     Revised  March  1940. 
^Preliminary. 

Note:  In  comparing  trends  between  industrial  production  and  industrial  workers'  income,  as  indicated  by  tbe  • 
index  numbers,  notice  should  be  taken  of  the  different  base  periods  used,  and  of  the  fact  that  income  of  rat 
workers,  as  well  as  incomes  bf  mining  and  factory  workers,  is  included  in  the  index  of  industrial  workers  nc 
whereas  the  industrial  production  index  is  based  on  mining  and  manufacturing  only.  Similar precaut ions  are  neces 
in  comparing  trends  between  industrial  production  and  factory  employment  and  payrolls.  Another  consideration  oi 
portance  is  that  the  production  index  is  based  on  volume,  whereas  the  income  indexes  are  affected  by  changes  in 
rates  as  well  as  by  time  worked.  In  comparing  monthly  indexes  it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that tner 
usually  a  time  lag  between  changes  in.  volume  of  production  and  similar  changes  in  employment  and  in  workers 


